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** ^fTt MONO the magistrates themseloes, two hundred 
pounds toas subscribed, a part in boohs. All 
did something, eoen the indigent: One subscribed a 
number o( sheep; another, nine shillings* worth o( 
cloth ; one, a ten-shilling pewter (lagon ; others, a (ruit 
dish, a sugar spoon, a siloer-tipped jug, one great salt, 
one small trencher salt, etc. From such small begin- 
nings did the institution take its start. Mo rank, no 
class o( men is unrepresented. The school was of 
the people.** 

— History of the founding of Haixard CoUege. 
(Boone's "Education in the United States.") 




ORG live fbe good $cbool ! Giving oun year by year, 
Recruifs to true matibood and ivomatiDood dear. 



Til and out let fbe young life a$ steadily fioiv 
Jl$ in broad narragansett tbe tides come and gO; 
JInd its sons and its daughters in prairie and toivn 
Remember its bonon and guard its renoivn. 

not vainly tbe gift of its founders ivas made; 
not prayerless tbe stones of its comer ivere laid; 
Cbe blessing of l>im ivbom in secret tbey sougbt 
l)as oivned tbe good mrk tbat tbe fatbers bave ivrougbt. 

3. 6. Olbittier. 
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rPkHE Friends' Boarding School gathers three generations into its 
1^ history — the pioneer Quakers who, when the century was still 
young, laid its foundations in faith and prayer ; their thousand and more 
children whose names are recorded on the time-stained pages of its 
student rolls ; and the multiplied thousands of their grandchildren, who 
lovingly cherish its traditions as sacred, while they rally under the 
banner of the * * Cream and Yellow ' ' and sing the songs of Earlham 
College. 

To the few remaining patriarchs of that elder day, venerable men 
and women to whose enterprising educational spirit the establishment 
and early development of the Boarding School were due, the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the first opening of its doors, recalls weary 
years of persistent effort and tedious waiting for even a moderate degree 
of success. True prophets were these. They labored in the ** patience 
of hope." In the midst of overwhelming discouragements they knew 
how to borrow strength from the future. Moral heroes were they, of 
that sublime type who can 

" Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And on midnight's sky of rain 
Paint the golden morrow." 

The story of the origin and growth of Friends' Boarding School 
might well be entitled "the growth of an idea.*' This idea had its 
inception in the remote period when only a single one of the colleges 
and universities which are the pride of Indiana to-day, had come into 
existence. Its growth, as the following narrative will show, was pain- 
fully slow. 

Those were not the days when fully equipped universities grew 
up in a night. Such a phenomenon would have startled the intel- 
lectual world anywhere, and particularly in the ** Far West." Then, 
educational institutions merely kept pace, at best, with the progress of 
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the people — grew as the communities or churches grew. Now the 
towers of a castle of learning rise swiftly under the magic power 
of concentrated wealth, which is thus transmuted into forces to supply 
the needs of the less fortunate. The modern, richly endowed, inde- 
pendent university, stands a noble monument to the generosity of a few ; 
our Boarding School was founded and walled and roofed with the self- 
denial and faith of the many. 

The Society of Friends from their origin, two and a half centuries 
ago, believed in education. They did not regard it as an essential for this 
life or the next, but they did esteem it as a valuable adjunct, for which 
suitable provision ought to be made. This article of belief had lineal 
descent even in the heart of these lands which, in the time of which we 
write, were a sparsely settled wilderness. But truth compels the admission 
that it came perilously near to extinction. Pioneer life is not conducive to 
intellectual activity, and under the hardships incident to the conversion of 
forests into homes, under the stress of limited means, what wonder if the 
unessential had been entirely crushed out beneath the pressure of daily 
imperative toil ! But, as has already been said, there were a fe\f rare souls, 
even in these primitive communities, who realized that life is more than 
meat — that there are mental and spiritual needs as well as physical. 
These were loyal to their trust, and lost no opportunity for promulgating 
their ideas. 

II. 

THE Friends who were found among the early settlers in the Ohio Val- 
ley cherished a wholesome regard for the Church as one of the funda- 
mental institutions of human society. It may be allowed that this was 
held by them in a spirit somewhat too narrow and clannish, which led to a 
lack of social affiliation with others than those of their own denomination. 
This may be justly regarded as accounting, in part, for their policy of 
maintaining separate schools, under their own exclusive control and 
patronage. But there were deeper and more rational motives for their 
establishment of an educational system of their own. The Friends had 
strong repugnance to the military spirit which had survived from the war 
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of 1 8 1 2 , and had been stimulated by the Black Hawk and Sac and Fox 
wars with the Indians. This led to a desire for schools under their own 
exclusive management, in which the principles of peace might be inculca- 
ted among their children. But wholly aside from the foregoing considera- 
tions, an adequate explanation of their old time policy of Quaker schools 
for Quaker children is to be found in two very simple facts. First, the 
Friends of that early day in the West were almost exclusively a rural 
people; and, second, the country schools — the only ones within their 
reach — were, as a rule, sadly lacking in efficiency. The sessions each 
year were short, and ruled over by masters who knew no method of reach- 
ing their pupils but to excite their fears and antagonism by severity rather 
than their cooperation by sympathy. Such was the situation, and to 
adapt themselves to it, in the more thickly populated settlement of Friends, 
** Monthly Meeting Schools" were established, which were centers of 
educational influence for remote and less prosperous neighborhoods. 
Thus, in many sections of Indiana and Ohio, a half century ago, apart 
from the towns and under the shadow of "God's first temples," might 
have been seen the modest Quaker meeting house with the Quaker school 
house by its side — the two furnishing the means for what these worthies 
so solicitously called "a guarded religious education." 

Every year as the Friends came together in their annual meeting at 
Richmond, they reported the number of children of school age within their 
subordinate meetings, and the number of schools under their denomina- 
tional control. Stephen Grellet, a French traveler and a noted minister 
of the Society, writing of his visit to Indiana Yearly Meeting in 1837, 
records that there were, at that time, 6,429 school children among its mem- 
bers, of whom one-third were being educated under the care of Friends. 

The earnest solicitude which was manifested by influential members 
of the Society in the East and abroad, for this important phase of its 
development in the West, had a stimulating effect upon these Quaker set- 
tlers in the wilderness, at a time w^hen they were engaged in formu- 
lating a dimly outlined educational policy. In the year 1837 Joseph 
John Gurney , a highly educated English banker, and a brother of Elizabeth 
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Fry, attended Indiana Yearly Meeting. His interest was enlisted in a 
certain philanthropic scheme projected at that time, and he generously 
subscribed fifty dollars toward its promotion. The scheme failed, and 
when seven years later he was consulted as to the disposition of his gift, 
he promptly turned it over (amounting then, by accumulation of interest, to 
$70.80), into a ** Boarding School Fund," which the Friends had already 
undertaken to raise. Sixteen years later, when the Boarding School had 
become an established fact, and had grown to the dignity of an institution 
empowered to confer degrees, the value of this timely aid toward the 
establishment of the school (supplemented, as it subsequently was, by a 
much larger benefaction from his widow, Eliza Gurney), was commem- 
orated permanently in the nameEarlham College, suggested by "Earlham 
Hall," the ancestral country seat of the Gurneys, in Norfolk, England. 

The maintenance of Monthly Meeting schools w^as attended with diffi- 
culties. It was hard to secure teachers of satisfactory scholarship and 
suitability in other respects. New England and North Carolina were, 
therefore, for a time looked to as sources of supply. But in that early day 
when means of inter-communication were largely lacking, sectional differ- 
ences were great. Dissatisfaction with foreign teachers frequently arose 
from natural misunderstandings, although both parties were actuated by 
the best intentions. Hence arose a demand for adequate means of educa- 
ting local teachers. Again, there were many settlements of Friends in 
which no private schools were- maintained. What was to be the fate of 
these? Furthermore, there were* nnmlK-rs of ambitious young men and 
women in the schools which were already estahlivShed, whose aspirations 
beyond the three " R's " ought to \)v gnilified. Such apparently w^ere the 
fermentations going on muler the \Aiini\ exterior of the PViends residing 
in the Ohio Valley in the thirties. 



^M^^>^ 
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III. 

©NE of the best Monthly Meeting schools was that located at Rich- 
mond. Its excellence attracted students from other places to such an 
extent that it was deemed advisable to provide some sort of boarding house 
in connection with it, and we find that as early as 1832 Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting, held at Richmond, sent up to the Quarterly Meeting a 
proposition embodying this notion. 

The records of the Meeting for Sufferings * in June, 1832, reveal a 
concern on the part of that body for the material comfort of those who 
came from a distance to attend the Yearly Meeting, which met regularly 
in Richmond. The influx of visitors seriously taxed the resources of the 
residents to entertain them. It w^as, therefore, decided that a ** Boarding 
Institution must be established for the accommodation of Friends and 
their horses." To devise a plan for the fulfillment of this design, a com- 
mittee was appointed, which, at a subsequent sitting of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, made a report, with which, the record explicitl}^ says, that body 
" united in all its parts." The following is the report in full, and it con- 
tains the first recorded reference to the establishment of the Boarding 
School : 

* * In regard to making some permanent accommodations for Friends 
in attendance on our Yearly Meeting, the committee, being deeply impressed 
with the importance of the subject, proposed that a committee of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings be appointed to take it under deliberate consideration, 
and report thereon to next meeting, having an eye, in their deliberations 
and in any arrangements they may think proper to make on the subject, 
to the establishment, at some future time, of a Boarding School for 
Friends' children." 

Contemporaneously these ideas, destined ultimately to coalesce, were 
taking shape, the Boarding House for the Whitewater School and a house 



'^An executive department of the Yearly Meeting, so called from the fact that it owed its origin to 
the necessity which had been upon the Society from the beginning of its history to provide organized means 
of relief for Friends from fines and imprisonment, to which they were subject on account of their opposition 
to legal oaths and military service. 
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for the accommodation of Yearly Meeting visitors. The far-seeing ones 
among the promoters of both enterprises doubtless foresaw their joint 
culmination in a single institution, but with the caution of the typical, old- 
time Friend, they were conservative in their utterances. 

At the Yearly Meeting in October, 1832, the design began to assume 
definiteness. Two farms had been purchased, aggregating something over 
three hundred acres, the location of which is quaintly described as lying 
upon either side of the "great road" — the great highway from the 
Potomac River to Illinois, the construction of which, by the United States 
Government, had reached Richmond only five years before that time. 
Fiv^e thousand eight hundred dollars ($5,800) was to be paid for the 
land, and the time and manner of payments are explicitly defined. 

In order to raise funds for the establishment of the school, a 
permanent committee was appointed to receive subscriptions through- 
out the Yearly Meeting. A letter relative to the project was also 
sent to Friends in London, modestly asking assistance, ** either by 
advice or otherwise." Then came a long period of labor, with most 
discouraging results, which must have put to the sternest test the faith 
of the men and women who had espoused this noble cause. The can- 
vas for funds, during the year 1833, resulted in a total contribution of 
$137.00. In 1834, the committee reported subscriptions to the amount of 
$11.50 ; in 1835, nothing ; in 1836, $7.00. It is inspiring to learn that, at 
this time, instead of abandoning their cherished enterprise in despair, its 
promoters put new energy into the undertaking, by securing the appoint- 
ment of an enlarged soliciting committee. The stimulus thus given to the 
liberality of the church secured, in 1837, an aggregate contribution of 
$59-85^. Notwithstanding this unpromising result in the way of actual 
subscriptions, another committee was then appointed by the Yearly Meet- 
ing, to propose a plan for the organization of the Boarding School. 

Is it not worth while to note, in passing, the sublime faith of this 
body of men, who, with full comprehension, we may believe, of the pro- 
digious task before them, dared, upon a basis of $215.35^, to move for- 
ward in the work of founding such an institution of higher learning as 
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was contemplated in their plans? It is proper to record the names of 
these heroes, who assumed this responsibility upon such slender possibil- 
ities. They were : Elijah Coffin, of Richmond, Indiana ; Daniel Wil- 
liams, of Green's Fork, Indiana ; Henry H. Way, of Fountain City, 
Indiana ; Benjamin Fulghum, of Richmond, Indiana ; Aaron White, of 
Raysville, Indiana ; William Crossman, of Cincinnati, Ohio ; George 
Evans, of Spiceland, Indiana ; Thomas Arnett, of Waynesville, Ohio ; 
Charles Osborn, of Wilmington, Ohio; George Carter, of Grassy Run, 
Ohio ; James Pegg, of Dublin, Indiana ; Thomas Evans, of Waynesville, 
Ohio ; and William Hobbs, of Salem, Indiana. 

IV. 

IT appears that the Boarding School committee proper, held their first 
meeting before the adjournment of the Yearly Meeting at which they 
were appointed, in 1837. ^ Building Committee was at that time consti- 
tuted from their number, consisting of four members, who were author- 
ized **to proceed with the work as early as practicable.*' Four subse- 
quent meetings were held before a location for the building was finally 
settled. The site chosen was one which would permit a spaciousness of 
plan quite in contrast with the means at their disposal. 

In May, 1838, contracts for brick and lumber were made to the 
amount of $4,000.00. The committee's report to the Yearly Meeting, in 
the following autumn of 1838, recorded $1,370.00 received from a Friend 
in Ireland, and $1,310.59 from other sources, the aggregate of which 
would fall quite short of the contracts let. This report is a document of 
interest, containing information, cogent reasoning, and earnest pleading 
for assistance. It states that it is not from the rich that aid is expected, 
for the majority of Friends belong to the ** middle class." It urges that 
'* if these will contribute their five, ten, or twenty dollars each, per annum, 
for three or four years, our funds will be abundant." It enforces the duty 
of Christian liberality, and refers to the great financial stress from which 
the country was at that time just recovering. Finally, it gives a note of 
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warning of the dangers to the projected school, arising from a proposition 
which had been early made and which was afterwards rejected by the 
Yearly Meeting, to provide for the education of one student, free of charge, 
from each monthly meeting. 

The spring and summer of 1 839 saw the basement walls of the Board- 
ing School completed. This was no small progress, when one thinks of 
the magnitude of the excavation which was made, and the amount of 
material and labor required. The latter day visitor, gazing irreverently 
at the building, wonders why its original designers ** dug a hole to plant 
it in." Why, with some hundreds of acres of open land at their disposal, 
should they have incurred a heavy drain upon their meagre funds, and 
entailed serious inconvenience upon all the generations of students who 
were to find in it a home, by constructing its great dining-room, kitchen, 
and other apartments, under ground ? But the question points neither to 
a want of prudence, nor to a whim, on the part of its founders. On the 
contrary, it only accentuates the care with which the committee prosecuted 
their responsible undertaking. They sought to profit by the experience of 
others. Boarding schools were no new experiment among Friends east 
of the Alleghanies or beyond the Atlantic. Haverford and Westtown, 
near Philadelphia, and ** Friends* Boarding School," at Providence, Rhode 
Island, had already had long and useful careers. In all of them, the 
dining-room and kitchen were sunk below the level of the ground. In 
this feature which their buildings had in common, as in many other par- 
ticulars of construction and administration, these schools were patterned 
after Ack worth, in England — the time-honored school which had given 
John Bright to the world. That Ackworth, like other English boarding 
schools a hundred years ago, had somewhat in common with the '* inns " 
or " halls " at Cambridge in the seventeenth century, is more than a mere 
fancy. It ought to command our reverence, therefore, rather than our 
caviling criticism, to know that our ** Boarding School " — the venerable 
pioneer of the noble group of buildings that to-day occupy the campus of 
Earlhara College — can claim for its plan an aristocratic origin, derived, at 
least in part, through the devious channels of ancestral Quaker schools, 
from the great English Universities. 




SOSAN M. Carpenter, 

UftETOn Friends' Boardlnit Si'liooJ, [mm ],«'iH 
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V. 

^JX T the Yearly Meeting in the Autumn immediately following the 
jpY completion of the basement walls of the Boarding School building, the 
committee reported an increased contribution, making a total of $5,605.70 
at their disposal. Their expenditures had been $4,869.71, leaving in the 
treasury a balance quite insufficient to pay outstanding debts. Now, after 
six years of persistent effort, the faith and strength of the friends of the 
enterprise began to fail. The desire of the committee to erect a building 
with accommodations for three hundred students, was as earnest as ever, 
but they received little encouragement in their work. There is pathos in 
the simple record which they made in the following March : *' We have 
concluded, on deliberation, that we shall not be able to put up the building 
at present.'* Now, they began to discuss the propriety of selling the 
material on hand to liquidate the debts. Interest in the project, on the part 
of the membership of the church, seemed to have reached a low-water 
mark in 1840. Seven consecutive meetings of the committee were spent 
in devising means to cancel indebtedness. 

Perhaps it was the general financial depression prevailing over the 
country at that period, which gave rise to the proposition that the school, 
if it should ever be opened, should be conducted on the manual labor 
system. The scheme met with quite general approval, and it seemed in a 
fair way to become the settled policy of the institution, but conservatism 
prevailed, after two or three 3^ears' discussion, and the manual labor 
feature was indefinitely postponed. 

At this crisis in the history of the Boarding School, another force 
came to the front, destined to give substantial aid and impetus to the enter- 
prise, viz. : the organization known as ** The Association of Young 
Friends, for the Promotion of Subscriptions in Aid of the Boarding School 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting." During nine years, it kept alive the flicker- 
ing interest, adding what youthful enthusiasm w^ill ever give to a hesitating 
cause. About $2,000.00 was added to the funds through its agencN', part 
of which was applied directly toward the completion of the building, but 
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a larger part was expended in making walks and drives, setting out trees 
and shriibber}^ building fences, and starting osage orange hedges. Its 
meetings, during the sessions of the Yearly Meeting, are said to have been 
most enthusiastic occasions, largely attended by old and young. 

The autumn of 1841 saw the west wing of the building enclosed 
and roofed. Boards were placed at the doors and windows for protection 
from storms, and then all further operations were indefinitely postponed. 
Meanwhile, surplus material was being disposed of as rapidly as possible, 
money was borrowed to pay the workmen, and efforts were directed toward 
the preservation of the work already completed. There is a sad monotony 
in the records of the committee meetings from 1841 until 1845, when, at 
last, the debts are reported paid. 

Early in 1846 we read timid suggestions for the completion of the 
west wing, contracts are made, and the struggle begins anew. Hereafter 
we find this devoted committee, many of the members of which had served 
from the beginning, meeting every month or oftener. Every detail of 
progress is reported, carefully considered and noted. Every part of the 
building was scrutinized by these plain, practical men, and we may be sure 
that no faulty material went into its construction. Nothing, as their min- 
utes show, from cellar window to lightning rod, escaped their intelligent 
inspection. The meetings during the later months were usually held at 
the ** Boarding School House," but there was generally an evening ses- 
sion elsewhere, when we are given a delightful flavor of old-time customs, 
as we read of their assembling **at early candle light.*' To these men 
who watched the slow rise of the structure, every brick must have been 
dear. The present generation might assume a critical air at sight of that 
upright, unadorned pile. Not so these stalwarts, who had fathered it 
through so many adversities, and stubbornly defended it against cynical 
opposition. Within four days of seven years from the time when they 
had mournfully relinquished the possibility of prosecuting the work, their 
final meeting was held, in which they reported the last of the debt paid, 
and a balance in the hands of their treasurer, Levi Jessup, who, at the 
advanced age of eighty years, still resides at Lynn, Indiana, the only sur- 
viving member of the original Boarding School Committee. 
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In the autumn of 1846 a committee, consisting of sixty-three men 
and forty-seven women, known as the "General Boarding School Com- 
mittee," had been appointed, from which an ** Acting Committee " of 
twenty-nine was set apart, whose duty it was to have constant supervision 
of the school, which was soon to be opened. We are impressed with the 
fact that this must have been an unwieldy body, in consequence of its size. 
The largeness of its membership, however, w^as due to the prevalent desire 
that the committee should be truly representative, in order that no section 
of the Yearly Meeting should have a preponderance of influence. They 
needed all the support and enthusiasm that numbers can give. Their task 
was not a light one. The house was finished but not furnished ; small 
resources were at hand ; it was difficult to secure a satisfactory superin- 
tendent and capable teachers. These men and women realized that, in the 
organization of the new school, they were blazing the way for future gen- 
erations, without a compass to guide them. Every step was marked by 
full dehberation and mutual counsel. At last, on "Second-day," the 
seventh of " Sixth Month," eighteen hundred and forty -seven, the school 
was opened. 

VI. 

THE influence of New England upon the Boarding School can not be 
estimated. As has been suggested elsewhere, facilities for culture 
either within or without the Society, were rarely found west of the 
AUeghanies in the first half of the century. Friends, as a class, were 
men and women of practical good sense and unswerving integrity, but 
their privations in the West had prevented the cultivation of the gifts 
or the acquiring of the experience necessary to leaders in advanced educa- 
tional work. But caution, deliberation, and sterling good judgment sup- 
plied, in a measure, their lack of better equipment. They naturally turned 
to those localities where boarding schools were already in successful opera- 
tion, for teachers and models in administration. Hence, when the little 
band of ambitious youth entered the Boarding School, on that June morn- 
ing, fifty years ago, they found themselves confronted by a small New 
England Colony. Cornelius Douglas and wife, from Maine, had been 
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selected as Superiutendent and Matron for the Summer Term, and Lewis 
A. Estes, also of Maine, as Principal of the Boys' Department of the 
school. It was worth something to the institution during the first five 
years of its infancy, to have one who could trace his ancestry back to 
Mayflower stock, to set the type for its future activities. Naturally 
possessed of scholarly tastes which he had been able to gratify only by 
persistent effort, Lewis Estes could sympathize with those of his students 
similarly situated, many of whom are still living and remember him as an 
inspiring and enthusiastic teacher, whose counsels were always helpful. 
His formal education was gained chiefly at Bowdoin College, where he 
completed the course only as far as the Sophomore year. But he was an 
untiring student, and his later attainments were recognized by a degree 
from his college. 

Prof. Estes' professional services were not confined to the Boarding 
School, however. In Richmond, New London, Westfield and Wilmington, 
Ohio, he was engaged as teacher, and everywhere success attended his 
efforts. In all his work he had the sympathy and substantial assistance 
of his wife, Huldah C. Estes, a descendant of the justly famed Hoag 
family. As Huldah C. Hoag she came from Vermont to be the first 
Principal of the Girls' Department of the Boarding School. The second 
session was enlivened by the unique circumstance of a wedding in the 
'* Fifth-day Meeting," and we may imagine that the most indifferent 
among the students did not find the services irksome that day. A woman 
of rare culture of mind and heart, and having enjoyed somewhat unusual 
educational advantages for her time, she brought to her task mental train- 
ing, domestic and philanthropic interest, and was an admirable example 
of the possibilities of womanhood to the maidens who came under her 
care. Prof. Estes and wife passed the last years of their lives in Westfield. 
She died in 1875, and he survived her sixteen years. 




Elizabeth Hopkins, 

M>tran Frienils' KosrilinK Hcboal. from l» 
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VII. 

THE inv^entory of purchases for the school home indicates that it was 
with a meager outfit that operations were begun. Only the plainest 
necessities were provided, and these not in abounding quantities. The 
bare furnishings would have been repellent to any but the most purposeful 
enthusiasts. Even those whose minds were set in the direction of higher 
things, missed the touch of home-likeness that was inevitably absent. But 
they bravely put aside the less for the more important. The school room 
was their only place of rendezvous within ; without, the attractions were 
equally few : shadeless grounds, unsightly heaps of brick and mortar, 
and, worst of all, that yawning excavation on the east, the foundation of 
only an air castle. But youth is buoyant, and makes the best of its 
circumstances. The young men in attendance upon that opening Sum- 
mer term, dedicated the burrows in the unfinished basement to classic 
purposes by using them as study dens. In the shade of walls, in lieu of 
trees, they learned varied lessons, and caught, perchance (for youth is 
hopeful), visions of a rich future to supplement their present lack. 

But, however scant the equipment for living may have been, the 
attention of the committee had early been turned to the supply of things 
essential for educational purposes. Early in 1847, three hundred pounds 
sterling came from English Friends, for general purposes, of which the 
committee sacredly set apart $r,ooo.oo to purchase scientific apparatus and 
start a library. This, when we think of the pressure upon them for funds 
for constructing and furnishing the building, seems like a generous appro- 
priation. The liberality of English and Philadelphia Friends towards the 
Library, continued to be manifested for a number of years, and deserves 
grateful recognition. In the contract of Barnabas C. Hobbs, and wife, 
who began their career, as Superintendent and Matron, with the beginning 
of the second term, it is stated that they will furnish sundry articles — 
maps, apparatus, and a cabinet of minerals. Here, doubtless, is found the 
nucleus of the collection which in after years grew into the Museum of 
Earlham College. The intimate and valued relation that was thus early 
established between Barnabas C. Hobbs and the school, continued until 
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his death in 1892. A native of Southern Indiana, he contributed to the 
distinction which Washington county enjoyed, in its early history, for a 
degree of intellectual interest quite in advance of other localities, and 
which made Blue River almost the banner Quarterly Meeting in sending 
subscriptions for the Boarding School to the Yearly Meeting. He turned 
his attention to teaching while very young, and subsequently entered 
college in Cincinnati. Two years later, he took charge of Friends' Board- 
ing School at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, a position which he held four years. At 
the close of his term of service in that School, he married Rebecca Tatum, 
of New Jersey nativity. She was henceforth a faithful co-worker with 
him in every field that he entered. A woman of cultured mind and 
gracious bearing, she was able to sympathize heartily in all his undertak- 
ings, and make the household of the school a source of inspiration towards 
higher things to all who came within the range of its influence. They 
remained in charge of the school for two years. His semi-annual reports 
are interesting records of its progress, and give us an insight into the lofty 
Christian spirit that permeated it. There is in these reports an optimistic 
tone, too, that was characteristic of the man as he was known in later 
years, notwithstanding the discouragements that beset the struggling 
school. 

vni. 

BR. HOBBS' life, subsequent to his superintendency at the Boarding 
School, was filled with useful activities. For sixteen years he was 
principal of Bloomingdale Academy, giving to it and the community a 
reputation for thoroughness of learning, solidity, and highsouled integrity, 
which has been enduring. The poor equipment of the public schools, and 
the difficulties that Friends had experienced for many years in securing 
competent teachers for their own, turned the attention of many of them 
toward the necessity of preparing efficient teachers for schools of all classes. 
The establishment of denominational institutions did not lessen the inter- 
est of the Friends in the improvement of the public school system. The 
records of the Indiana State Teachers' Association show that the Quakers 
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took an activ^e part in the organization of that body. At a meeting held 
at Madison, Indiana, December, 1855, Lewis A. Estes was a member of a 
committee appointed to draft a memorial, calling the attention of the 
legislature to the desirableness and the necessity of the State's providing 
a competent corps of instructors to conduct teachers' institutes, and 
also the propriety of the commonwealth's making provision for the 
establishment of at least two Normal schools. The following year, the 
report presented by this committee led to further discussion, and Dr. 
Hobbs introduced a resolution memorializing the legislature for the estab- 
lishment of one or more Normal schools ; for the amendment of the school 
law, providing for a superintendent of schools in each Congressional district ; 
for a more efficient examination of teachers, and for granting graded cer- 
tificates. The minutes of the Association records that * * he backed his 
resolution by an animated speech, and one that was to the point." In 
1858, Dr. Hobbs, then president of the Association, again urged the need 
of a Normal school. He declared that he considered it the duty of the 
trustees of the State University to provide a department of Normal instruc- 
tion. Dr. Dailey, president of the State University, insisted that Normal 
schools are a humbug, but Dr. Hobbs carried his point in the report of the 
committee. His services in this discussion were recognized in his appoint- 
ment to have charge of the teachers' institutes in the seventh district, in 
1862-63. During a series of years, he was one of the editors of the 
Indiajia School Journal , and used its pages, as well as the institutes, for 
keeping alive his demand for a Nomial school. When this school was 
finally created, by act of the legislature, Dr. Hobbs very naturally was 
made a member of its Board of Trustees, a position which he held until 
the end of his life. He was also one of the building committee ; and to 
qualify himself for its duties, he visited Normal schools in different parts 
of the Union, inspecting buildings, courses of study, and plans of organiza- 
tion. But his interest in the public schools did not alienate his interest in 
his own church, or its institutions, for he subsequently served Earlham 
College, as president, two years, after which, in 1869-71, he served as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, of Indiana. 
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He was a man of broad sympathies and general information. His 
educational zeal did not surpass his zeal in philanthropy, nor either his 
devotion to the distinctively religious concerns of the Society of which he 
was an honored member. The Arbitration question found in him a useful 
and valiant champion ; the Department of Indian Education, in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, a competent adviser ; and discussions of church 
polity, an intelligent participant. Therefore, when his death was announced, 
it was felt in many lines of life to have come to him prematurely, even at 
the age of seventy-six, so unimpaired were his powers. Many can join in 
the words of one of his pupils : * * He was a man whose very presence 
inspired in others nobility of thought, and before whom anything low and 
selfish, for the time at least, vanished. To know him intimately was to 
increase one's faith in the nobiHty of manhood." 

IX. 

REFERENCE has already been made to the fact that, at one time, 
the idea was entertained of making the Boarding School a manual 
labor institution. While this was never reduced to a system, opportunity 
was given to young men among the students to lighten their expenses by 
work on the farm. In the first report of Barnabas C. Hobbs, as superin- 
tendent, we are told that fifteen young men cut three hundred cords of 
wood, and did most of the wood-sawing and fire-making for the school, 
and he adds this suggestive remark : ' ' These opportunities for labor 
have been sought with much interest ; and while they have lessened their 
expenses, their progress in study has been facilitated rather than dimin- 
ished." 
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X. 

THE second principal of the Girls' Department was Mary Ann BufFum, 
who, like her predecessor, Huldah C. Estes, was a New Englander. 
Her home was North Berwick, Maine. From Providence Boarding School 
she came, in the Fall of 1849, to the Boarding School at Richmond, to take a 
position that was by no means a sinecure. She possessed two qualifica- 
tions that especially fitted her for her work, namely, w^hole-hearted devo- 
tion to duty and the power of adaptation to circumstances. These, in 
addition to the ordinary prerequisites of culture and scholarship, sustained 
her in the midst of the difficulties of the situation, the obligations of which 
we know must have been arduous when we read of the seventeen subjects 
in which, with a single assistant, she gave instruction, and that she was 
relieved of care only two hours of the day. But, notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements, she remained in charge four consecutive years. After an 
interval of one year she served a fifth year in the same position. During 
this time the official reports of the Visiting Committee and the subsequent 
unofficial testimonies from the girls who were so fortunate as to come 
under her influence, alike give evidence of the value of her ser\'ices. In 
1855 she was married to Isaac P. Evans, at that time a member of the 
committee in charge of the school. Her eminent qualification for a like 
position with that of her husband was immediately recognized, and she 
served on the Board of Managers for a number of years, until released at 
her own request. She still retains her interest in church and school, and 
those who are now privileged to hear her speak in her modest way of the 
work of those early days, cannot fail to be impressed by the earnest and 
loving spirit which must have been one great cause of her influence over 
those who were her pupils. 

XI. 

IN the early years of the school there were discouragements from sick- 
ness and from small attendance. One poor lad seems to have attained 
an uncomfortable degree of notoriety, by returning from home, presumably 
at the Holiday season, with the measles. Nearly half the students were 
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seized with the malady, and the principal of the Girls' school was one of 
the victims. The committee and officers, in order to avoid future inter- 
ruption from like causes, advised that thereafter students should not be 
granted leave of absence during the sessions. But a year and a half later 
they were forced to 3'ield to circumstances. The Summer Term of 1849 
was closed six weeks before the appointed time, in consequence of the 
prevalence of cholera in adjacent districts. 

Repeatedly both superintendents and teachers, in their reports, give 
expressions of regret that so few are taking advantage of the opportunities 
afforded. The report of Prof. Estes, in 1852, states that two hundred and 
fifty young men had been enrolled in the eleven sessions up to that date. 
Half of them had taught and the demand upon the school for teachers 
w^as far beyond the supply. Circulars were sent to the various Monthly 
Meetings, reminding them of their obligation for the maintenance of the 
school as well as of the benefits that would accrue to themselves from 
patronizing it. But notwithstanding these mild attempts at advertising, 
the attendance continued unsatisfactory, and in the summer of 1852 
dwindled to thirteen, when it was deemed expedient to close the session 
shortly before the scheduled time. The causes of this lack of patronage 
are not wholly clear. The price of board and tuition was apparently 
within the reach of Friends. The management had early decided that 
the school year should consist of two terms of twenty-three weeks each, 
and the charges should be thirty or thirty-five dollars per term, according 
as students took common school or advanced studies. But even this sum 
seemed considerable to many of the patrons of that day. Then we must 
remember that means for transportation were lacking. The railroad had 
not yet arrived, the wagon roads were poor, and to get oneself and baggage 
conveyed fifty or one hundred miles was a formidable undertaking. When 
many students were coming at a time from one community, an omnibus 
was chartered for the company, and a hilarious time these young Friends 
had by the way. Twice during the year of 1852 favorable consideration 
was given to a proposition to no longer maintain a school for both boys 
and girls, in consequence of the ill adaptation of the building. These con- 
siderations stimulated further efforts for the completion of the building as 
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originally planned. The subject had been revived in the Yeariy Meeting 
in 1 85 1, and it was proposed to raise the sum of sixteen thousand dollars, 
in four annual installments, for the purpose. Then began a long siege 
which they can best appreciate who have undertaken a like enterprise. 
Year after year the scheme dragged on until the contract for the comple- 
tion of the house was let in 1854. 

XII. 

THE year 1852 saw a change in the management of the institution that 
was in the line of greater system. The lack of continuity in the 
membership of the Managing Committee had caused some difficulties. 
A new Committee was therefore appointed by the Yearly Meeting, com- 
posed of twelve men and twelve women, divided into classes whose terms 
of service terminated in one, two and three years respectively. This 
change procured the advantages both of a permanent organization and of 
circulation of responsibility in management. To the original Committee 
great credit is due for their self-sacrificing labors. Every month or 
oftener they met and listened to reports of sub-committees, and consid- 
ered the general status of the school, while visiting committees made it a 
point to inspect the work of ever}- teacher and class, the management of 
the household and farm. One committee attended the meeting for wor- 
ship, another examinations, another assisted the superintendent in the 
opening of the term, another audited his accounts at the close, and few 
articles were purchased either for farm or house without their personal 
advice or assistance. The question whether this was the most desirable 
policy does not affect our estimate of the arduousness of their labors. 
The new committee, like the old one, met monthly, and stimulated attend- 
ance by roll call. They made no radical changes in the management, but 
followed the type already set by their predecessors. The first superintend- 
ent and matron employed by them were David Hunt and wife, of Logan 
county, Ohio, who remained in charge nearly four years. It was impos- 
sible for them to enter upon their duties at once, however, and their posi- 
tions were temporarily supplied by Isaac and Dinah Gardner. Prior to this 
time, and succeeding Barnabas C. Hobbs and wife, the superintendents had 
been Thomas Hill and wife and Ashley Johnson and wife. 
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XIII. 



BAVID HUNT and wife were actuated b}^ a deep sense of their relig- 
ious obligations to their charge. He was a recorded minister and 
she manifested much Christian sympathy and hearty interest in young 
people. The religious side of education had never been lost sight of. 
From the first it had been the established custom that religious services 
should be held at the school twice a week. Semi- weekly recitations in 
Scripture were required, and we are informed from the reports of the 
Visiting Committee, that the students manifested interest in this part of 
their work. A report in 1856 pertaining to a revision of the plan for 
Bible study says, that one hour on Sabbath morning is to be devoted to 
Scripture reading. The report closes with this suggestive sentence : ' ' To 
read Scripture well is a valuable and desirable attainment, and in this 
exercise it is expected that particular care be given to the meaning of 
words, and the meaning and power of the matter and to the proper 
expression and delivery.** In 1859 when the course of study is definitely 
systematized, it is expressly stated that no one is to receive a diploma 
unless he is able to stand a thorough examination in Scripture. 

The large room at the southeast corner of the west wing, or, as it was 
known in later years, the ' ' South class room," was the place for the religious 
services, but there was a feeling early in the history of the Boarding School 
that a special place of worship ought to be provided, quite apart from the 
school proper. To this end $300 received from the sale of surplus building 
material, added to $250 contributed b}' English Friends for this purpose, was 
set apart for building a meeting house. In March, 1849, the sub-committee 
to whom the subject was referred, reported in favor of a structure 58 feet 
by 24 feet, one story high, to be on the east side of the avenue, not far 
from the present location of the tennis courts. Further consideration 
induced the committee, one month later, to postpone the building of a 
meeting house indefinitely. In 1852, in answer to correspondence as to 
what disposition should be made of the funds, which had been accumu- 
lated for its construction, the following reply was received from Josiah 
Forster, of England : " For one, I continue to regret that a meeting for 
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worship is not specially held in a house built for the purpose, which the 
young p2ople of the boarding school could attend with some other Friends 
of the neighborhood ; but as Friends have concluded otherwise, let them 
be encouraged to appropriate the money as they may think best for the 
benefit of the school." We are not informed whether it was because they 
thought the money could be more profitably expended or for other reasons, 
but from whatever cause the structure was never built . 



XIV. 

FRIENDS' Boarding School authorities were not slow in making use of 
their own students as teachers, when they became sufficiently qualified. 
Zaccheus Test was, perhaps, the first whose abilities were thus recog- 
nized. He entered the school the second week of the first term, and 
remained five sessions. Two years later he was employed as an assistant 
teacher, but was compelled to leave before the close of the year on account 
of illness. The Committee, however, had recognized the value of his 
services by the definitely expressed hope that it might soon be possible for 
him to resume his work. But other interests claimed him, and it was not 
until 1856 that he returned, this time as teacher of Greek and Latin. He 
remained in the institution almost continuously for ten years, and gave 
valuable assistance in piloting it through some critical periods in its career. 
** The Voice of the Students " makes this allusion to his final withdrawal 
in 1866 : ** His friendly and affable manners in the recitation room won 
for him the friendship and esteem of all, and especially of the higher 
classes. His high attainments and thorough scholarship are too well known 
to need comment here. * Vale, Zacchee, sertis m caehmi redeas.' " 

It is creditable both to himself and to his students that his rare schol- 
arship was thus recognized, to which all who have been in any way asso- 
ciated with him since, bear willing tribute. A truth-seeker in the highest 
sense, his conclusions are heard with the greatest respect, and he is a 
recognized authority upon whatever subject he ventures an opinion. His 
home is now in Richmond, where he has been for many years the assistant 
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rector of the Episcopal Church. He has also had charge of the iasiruouoD 
in German in the city schools for a long period. His career is a cisiiD- 
guished example of the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, without 
regard to emoluments resulting from its acquisition. 

XV. 

THE financial struggle from 1851 , when the agitation for the oonipk-tion 
of the building began anew, to 1859, when the last debt on it was 
reported paid, was continuous and perplexing. The orij^inal estimates 
were too small : the amount actually required for furnishini^ was ^leai ; 
the Committee deemed it inexpedient to warm the laj^e building with 
sto\"es and fire-places, and heating apj>aratn.^ a<lc<jiiiiU' loi the u hole- 
involved great expense. Add to this, the nee<ic<i ic]hni.-» aw the j^aii or 
the building already finished, and we cannot won<lci , <i^ ihcac nuilin»h».Ai 
demands Were presented to the Vearl\' Meeting t oii.^n ihulIx , it ihe nunt 
numerous but less thoughtful and expericiu c<l » la^^ ul ihc nuiuhcia kU 
that the rapacity of this child of their Iiojk.^ lia«l hnuiUL ihuuuv. \\\\\ 
now, as in the earlier struggle^ in the 4-^ .•^. ilic uMii lal cnoUa oi ihw \vail\ 
Meeting were supplemented 'u>' indi\ i<lual iloiKiihiU.-^ Iidiu iMUUvl.^ la \\\\> 
countn* and abroad, and b\ the uoiuen and >«iiiu^' jkujiIl Ibiw^wi, ihi 
debt was not finally L^n'jelle^i uniil hii>>c p«>ili»in> ul ilu luiii ul laiul 
originallv purchased ha': been .v>>l'i .Mo^i «>t ihc tiiini uii ilu- uoiili .->ivli 
of the National Koad aiKi ]/a!> ol ihc .^uiiih laiin wiji Uf^iillniK d\> 
posed of. and at last tia- in< ui>»ii.^ ut d<.'Ui u»i> hlud i'lu u- u.i.^ one- 
encouraging feature throu>^ii iIu.m. >«.ai> . ilu .-> 1i.m>1 .ipju.iud lo Ik , undLi 
favorable circuInstan(-ir^. .bi'il ^u.^lainin;/. . 'ilu ii«>iu>n \t\< \4iil1 •! . c\ 1 11 .luion^^ 
the leaders, that the nianaxeua -nt ol tin >,< IiomI uu;.'iii lu Ik hUc .ins ullai 
business \enture. li not a iia>ia > nutkiii^.' ai 1« ar>i \\n\ a nionc > lo.sin^ 
enterprise. W'iien tia niana>'/i.- t«yiiud ilu ua «>au in.Milljiunt ..^tiai/hl 
way prop<.»Mtions i<>r tia inraaM- of tuition vnc jt- made and .v> ue lind a 
gradual ri>*: ir'jm <.v anr: ^.s- pei v -».^i'>»ii ^A t\\rnl> t*> U\ent> three wcek.*^ 
in i'^47. l«.' >'-•- and Sv.' 11; '''Sv 'J ia re niu.-si liaM 1>«. n en ouia;4ement 
in the rejH^r*. <j! S:.'."^- ]>roht niadc ::. \r=^r 
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XVI. 

TT^HE first session in the completed building opened in the autumn of 
X ^^55» with the following officers : Superintendent, David Hunt ; 
Matron, Elizabeth Hopkins ; Teachers : William B. Morgan, Joseph 
Moore, William Haughton, Sarah Morgan, and Josephine Quinby. The 
coming of Elizabeth Hopkins, as the head of the domestic arrangements, 
marked an era in the inner history of the institution. A Marylander by 
birth, accustomed to the finished and not the evolutionary stages of social 
development, fresh from many years' experience as Matron at Haver ford 
College, near Philadelphia, she entered upon her duties at the Boarding 
School when the building was scarcely finished, meagerly furnished, and 
the grounds around it necessarily disordered. With dauntless spirit, she 
revolutionized the interior management, from laundry to parlor, instituted 
reforms in the table service, interested herself and others in beautifying 
the grounds. She was among the first who had been so fortunate in 
native taste and environment as to understand the educational value of 
the refined and beautiful upon the receptive mind of youth. The tree that 
appears in the central plat in the frontispiece of this volume, and which 
is well remembered by later students, was steadied in the planting by her 

hand. Many trees now standing on the campus are the result of the work 
of an ** Arbor Day" which was planned under her direction. Like all 
reformers, her motives were not always understood, but when, in 1859, 
her resignation was given to the Committee, they make special mention of 
her ser\aces. ** We look back," the record reads, " with lively satisfac- 
tion, to the success of her persevering efforts in finishing and furnishing 
the new apartments of the Boarding School, thus rendering important aid 
to the Committee when much embarrassment threatened. Under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, such energy has brought almost to comple- 
tion the internal arrangements of the building and the grounds outside. 
Added to thus providing for the wants and comforts of the pupils, the 
importance of their moral and religious training has conspicuously shone 
forth in the maternal care bestowed, the good effects of which are to be 
felt on their minds and made manifest in after life." Now in her ninety- 
third year, Elizabeth Hopkins resides in Zanesville, Ohio, a shining 
example of the dignity and beauty of old age. 
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three terms, and subsequently was graduated at Haverford College. He 
taught some time at Westtown, Pennsylvania, before returning, as teacher, 
to the Boarding School. Few teachers have had more varied experience, 
either in subjects taught or in geographical locations. The Ancient 
Classics, Natural Sciences and Mathematics have in turn been under his 
care. Westtown Boarding School, Spiceland, Indianapolis, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Michigan University, Penn College, Iowa and Earlham College 
have been at different times the scenes of his labors. The last mentioned 
place has claimed him continuously since 1883, in the Department of Pure 
Mathematics. A leader in the co-educational movement, in the transfor- 
mation of the Boarding School into a College, in insisting on the necessity 
for a President in its administration, influential in obtaining the agronom- 
ical observatory and the transit instrument now in use by the College, 
Professor Morgan has been a valuable promoter of advanced educational 
movements among Friends, in connection with their institutions of learning, 
while individual students not a few trace to his class-room the formation 
of accurate and systematic habits of study which have proved useful in 
after life. He and Joseph Moore alone remain upon the ground to speak 
with the authority of actual participation from out that misty, hampered, 
but heroic past, to the more fortunate present. 





Francis T. White, 
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XVIII. 

cTOSEPH MOORE was another Washington county contribution to the 
(ij Boarding School. He came in 1853, but for years his thought had 
been thitherward. His interest was aroused by the Young Friends' 
Association, and he w^as a subscriber to the fund before he had ever seen 
the school. After his first session he was continuously employed as 
teacher, either for full or part time, until he left, in 1857, ^t the especial, 
solicitation of Professor Morgan, to spend a year with Professor Agassiz at 
Harvard College. Nature spoke to him from boyhood, through rock and 
flower and voice of bird, and when he came within the range of the White- 
water valley he had ample opportunity to cultivate his native tastes, 
which he was not slow to improve. Later he learned to see with his great 
master : a sense which he has since used for his own personal enjoyment 
and the advantage of his student friends — a sense that age does not dim, 
but through which, with ever clearer vision, he detects the true and beau- 
tiful alike in things material and spiritual. Twice has Indiana loaned him 
to North Carolina, but henceforth she claims him as her own. Professor 
Moore's visible work in the educational world is to be seen in the museum 
of Earlham College, but the greatest results of his years of labor are to be 
found in the lives of students and others who have received from him, 
as teacher or president, their direction and inspiration. 

XIX. 

IN the course of study no less than in other lines was gradual develop- 
ment apparent from the beginning. At first there was small demand 
for anything beyond High School grades of work, and students were con- 
stantly encouraged to devote themselves to the English branches, and to 
such subjects as would be of practical value, rather than to those of higher 
grades. For many years there was no attempt to classify the students, as 
is deemed essential now in schools of every rank. But the first term in 
the completed building inaugurated a tentative arrangement of studies 
looking toward a definite curriculum later. The completion of this course 
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was to be recognized by the issuing of certificates, but the conferring of 
degrees belongs to another stage in the progress of the institution. Early 
in 1859 a committee was appointed, consisting of Elijah Coffin and Walter 
T. Carpenter, to formulate a plan for organizing the school into Depart- 
ments of Study. In August of the same year they made a report out- 
lining the work for a Primary, an Intermediate and a College Department, 
and with this progressive movement the Boarding School closed its troublous 
career, and lost its identity in Earlham College. 

Walter T. Carpenter at this time was the Superintendent, an office 
which included not only the business management of the institution, but 
also the supervision of the distinctively educational work. He came to 
the school temporarily in 1858, to take the place of Charles Atherton, who 
had been compelled to resign by ill health. Subsequently he was induced 
to accept the position permanently, and he, with his wife, remained in 
charge until 1873, with the exception of two short intervals. He entered 
upon his work at the time when the school was still heavily in debt, and 
with no income except that from tuition ; he managed with such economy 
that during his administration it was self-sustaining. He had been 
appointed a member of the Managing Committee in 1857, and hence was 
keenly alive to all the financial embarrassments that oppressed them. The 
grounds were improved under his direction, and a constant effort was made 
to secure more homelikeness, both without and within. All his purposes 
were warmly seconded by his wife, Susan M. Carpenter, and together they 
are cherished in kindliest memory by hundreds of students whose hearts 
they won by genial sympathy. Although they have no longer official 
connection with the institution, their interest has not waned, and from 
their home opposite tlie main entrance to the college campus they still 
watch, as in the days of yore, the troops of merry youth go in and out 
among the trees of their own planting. 

Other teachers than those that ftave been mentioned gave assistance 
for longer or shorter time, some thus bravely working their way for the 
coveted education, who subsequently turned their attention to other lines 
of usefulness. Of these may be named, Sarah Burgess Woodard, Charles 
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Lowder, Daniel Clark, Mary Hoag, Amos Mills, Isaac Jones, Phebe Roberts 
Brown, Rachel Johnson Mendenhall, Eli Mendenhall, Clarkson Davis 
(who, as principal, for many years, of Spiceland Academy, became one of 
Indiana's most efficient and honored educators), Mary E. Pinkham, Sarah 
F. Smiley (who still labors in England as an evangelist), Luzena Thorn- 
burg and Moses C. Stevens. The last mentioned was teacher of math- 
ematics during the years 1857-8. For many years he was one of the 
Trustees of Earlham College. He has been, since 1880, Professor of Pure 
Mathematics in Purdue Univ^ersity. 

XX. 

aGIyANCE over the roll of students who attended Friends* Boarding 
School reveals the names of numerous persons who have attained 
distinguished honor and prosperity. Among those who have earned a 
national reputation, are, William Penn Nixon, managing editor of the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean^ and Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, who has had many 
years* service as a member of Congress. 

Mordecai Morris White and his brother, Francis T. White, entered 
the second term of the school from their home at Knightstown, Indiana, 
and continued in attendance for several sessions. After the lapse of forty 
years they still respond to the roll call, the one from Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
the other from New York city. Both have been eminently successful in 
financial affairs. In 1894 ^^ former was honored by being chosen Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers' Association, at its meeting in Baltimore. 
Neither of them has allowed business interests to obscure the sense of 
obligation to society. Toward the enterprises of the church and its gen- 
eral philanthropic interests they unfailingly manifest a commendable spirit 
of generosity. Time and again during the long and busy years, since 
they entered upon commercial life, they have shown their loyalty to the 
school of their boyhood by coming forward as its generous benefactors. 

Hon. Vinson Carter, of Indianapolis, after leaving the Boarding 
School, served in the civil war and was wounded in the defense of his 
country. He has efficiently represented Marion county in the State 
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Legislature, serving as Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives. He is at present one of the judges of the Marion 
Superior Court. 

Reference has already been made to the influence of the Boarding 
School, through its ofiicials and students, upon the public schools of Indiana. 
Hiram Hadley, a student in 185 1-2, is a conspicuous example. In the 
Whitewater School and Normal Academy in Richmond, the Classical 
Academy in Indianapolis, and Bloomingdale Academy, he exhibited his 
unusual aptness in giving instruction and inspiring enthusiasm in his 
students. As County Examiner of Wayne county, he inaugurated sys- 
tematic visiting of country schools, organized and conducted the first long 
period Teachers' Institute held in Indiana, and stimulated the organization 
of four other similar institutes, without aid from the State. He was one 
of the projectors of the first meeting of County Examiners held in 
Indiana — an organization which survives in the present State Association 
of County Superintendents. While engaged with Charles Scribner & Co. , 
he published ** Hadley 's Lessons in Language," embodying principles 
which have since found a place in all primary language text-books. Sub- 
sequently he participated in the publication of an English Grammar. He 
is at present acting president of the University of New Mexico, having 
been connected with the educational work of that Territory since 1887. 
His inspiring personality, there as elsewhere, has made him an educational 
leader. 

One of the earliest students to enter the Boarding School was Charles 
S. Hubbard, of Raysville, Indiana. He also had the honor of represent- 
ing his county for a term in the State Legislature. He has been exten- 
sively engaged in philanthropic work, and is now in the service of the 
Humane Society. He was the first solicitor for the Endowment Fund of 
Earlham College. 

The greatest traveler of all the company of Boarding School students 
is probably Achilles Unthank, of Spiceland, Indiana, who attended the 
school in 1858-59. His proficiency in mathematics, perhaps, caused him 
subsequently to enter the Department of Civil Engineering in Michigan 
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University. His successful work on the Northern Lakes and along the 
line of the Union Pacific Railroad, led to his appointment as one of two 
American engineers, who directed the construction of the highest railroad 
in the world : that in Peru, South America, 15,600 feet above the sea 
level. While engaged in this work, he presented to the museum of Earl- 
ham College a valuable collection of earthen vessels from the tombs of the 
Incas. After returning from South America he was appointed Professor 
of Civil Engineering, in the Emperor's College, in Japan. Still later, he 
made a preliminary survey for a railroad in China. During his travels in 
the Orient, he made a careful examination of the Chinese wall, his descrip- 
tion of which was published in the London Times. He is now in Califor- 
nia, overseeing the construction of narrow gauge roads, and perfecting 
methods of irrigation. 

Among all the students of the Boarding School the name of none is 
more familiar throughout the church, than that of Calvin W. Pritchard. 
To the most of those into whose hands this little book will fall, an extended 
notice of his life and work would be superfluous. He early entered the 
profession of teaching, which he pursued for several years. For a quarter 
of a century he was a devoted and efficient herald of the cross. For nearly 
a decade, as editor of the Christian Worker^ he exerted a molding 
influence upon the thought and organization of his church. He served 
as the first Superintendent of Evangelistic and Pastoral Work in the 
Society of Friends — a position in which his gifts, as a leader and organ- 
izer, were conspicuously displayed. 

Especially worthy of mention is the distinctively evangelistic and 
missionary activity which has occupied the lives of other Boarding School 
students. The long and efficient labors of Allen Jay, of Richmond, 
Indiana, are known to Friends the world over. After the close of the 
Civil War he was employed, for a time, in philanthropic work in North 
Carolina. He has traveled extensively in the ministry throughout the 
United States, England and Norway. For a term of years he was con- 
nected with Friends' Boarding School, Providence, Rhode Island. During 
six years he was Superintendent and Treasurer of Earlham College, 
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and still serves upon its Board of Trustees. To his personal labor is 
to be credited much of the financial assistance which the College has 
received within recent years. For years he was Superintendent of 
Evangelistic work of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Among the earliest of Quaker missionaries to enter the foreign field, 
was Elkanah Beard, a Boarding School student, who, with his wife, went 
out to India, under the auspices of Friends in England. Since their 
return to this country they have been continuous!}' engaged in religious 
work. Their present home is Winchester, Indiana. 

XXI. 

riAHUS the Boarding School students meet us in man}- avenues of the 
J^ world's activities. To attempt the mention of all whose worthy 
achievements and noble lives have reflected honor upon the school that 
sent them forth into the world, would be an impracticable task. By many 
readers of these pages, names and faces not a few will be missed, that are 
eminently worthy of a place among those that have been given. From 
the fireside, the school-room, and the church, from the work -shop, the 
counting-room, the editor's desk, and professional life, we hear echoes of 
their professional careers. We cannot tell how much of their success has 
been due to the negations, and how much to the positive influences of their 
school days. We cannot know how much as students they contributed, 
individually and collectively, to the prosperity of the school. We may 
reasonably conclude there was mutual helpfulness between the school and 
its students, and hence to-day there remains a mutual, kindly feeling. 
Although the institution of the early day has changed her name, she 
regards her elder children none the less dear, but is proud to be the A/ma 
Mater of them all. They, knowing better than the younger members of 
the family the vicissitudes through which she has passed, cherish her with 
a tenderer affection born of a greater knowledge. They rejoice in the 
prosperity which to-day distinguishes " Earlham College," but to them 
the name written in the heart is " Friends' Boarding School." 
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Earlham College, the outgrowth of Friends' Boarding School of 
half a century ago, ranks to-day as next to the largest protestant, non- 
State College in Indiana. During the year 1896-97 the enrollment, 
including the Summer Session of 1896, has been 337. These students 
represent nineteen different States. 

Earlham is a non-sectarian Christian College. Students of nearly all 
Christian denominations, and many having no church connection, are 
associated in its classes. The religious influences which prevail within it 
are positive, and in full harmony with all evangelical churches. At the 
same time, its courses of study and its instruction are such as to foster a 
broad and unbiased research in all departments of learning. College 
spirit is hearty and progressive. The administration of college govern- 
ment is liberal and rational. 

Earlham College has five buildings, occupying a commanding site, 
overlooking the romantic valley of the Whitewater river. lyindley Hall, 
the largest of these, is one of the finest and most commodious college 
structures in the West. Parry Hall, the chemistr}^ building, compares 
favorably with the best chemical laboratories in the country. Earlham 
Hall is the original toarding school building shown on the frontispiece to 
this book. The lecture halls, laboratories, museum, libraries, class-rooms, 
society halls, auditorium, and other quarters for college work (exclusive 
of the boarding department), make, in all, thirty-six spacious and well- 
appointed rooms. Recently the campus has been greatly enlarged. It 
now covers forty a(;res, and a large portion of its area is beautifully shaded 
with native forest trees and tastefully laid out in walks and drives. An 
attractive pamphlet, containing twenty artistic engravings of the College 
and its surroundings, has lately been pubHshed for gratuitous distribution. 

Earlham College offers courses of study in the following departments: 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, Anglo-Saxon, English, History 
and Economics, Philosophy, Mathematics, Civil Engineering, Chemistr>', 
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Physics, Biology, Geology, Astronomy, an extended course in the English 
Bible, and a regularly graded course of five years in Music. 

The Faculty of Earlham College consists of fifteen professors, not 
including assistants. 

The Earlham Museum contains about 14,000 specimens, embracing 
collections in Geology, Mineralogy, Paleontology, Anatomy, Botany, 
Archaeology, etc. The interesting character of these collections may be 
inferred from the fact that they attracted to the Museum last year over 
8,000 visitors from various sections of the country, exclusive of Earlham 
students. 

The Library advantages at Earlham are excellent. They consist of 
the College and Society lyibraries, and the Morrisson-Reeves Public Library 
in Richmond. The aggregate number of volumes accessible to the 
students is over 30,000. 

The Chemical Laboratory occupies the whole of Parry Hall. It is 
thoroughly equipped with apparatus, and has tables to accommodate forty- 
four students working at a time. 

The Biological Laboratory, located upon the first floor of Lindley Hall, 
has a complete outfit of modern apparatus, with tables for thirty students. 

A Physical Laboratory, occupying three spacious rooms in Lindley 
Hall, will be opened at the beginning of the Fall term of 1897. ^^ will 
be provided with a full equipment of modern apparatus for a two years* 
course of experimental physics. 

The Astronomical Observatory is well equipped for the practical 
study of Astronomy, with telescope and transit instrument and accessory 
apparatus. 

The Department of Civil Engineering is fully equipped, and gives 
thorough field instruction in Land, Government, and Railroad Surveying, 
according to the methods approved by experience in those lines. 

Earlham College has a thoroughly equipped Gymnasium, under 
charge of a competent director. Adjoining the campus is an extensive 
athletic field, well improved for foot-ball, base-ball, lawn tennis, running, 
cycling, and other physical exercises. 
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